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But another solution is I think the true one. He who scoffs at the 
known fact and craves hungrily for the new theory or the brilliant 
generalisation is often amongst those to whom the recital of a fact is 
tedious and incomprehensible. Lord Stanley recently said, " There 
are a great many people who if you give them a new idea, receive it 
almost as if you had offered them personal violence. It puts them 
out. They don't understand it, they are not used to it." These 
words really reveal the cause for the yearning which many still have 
for some wonderful " royal road to learning" which will enable those 
who cannot with ease enlarge their minds so as to comprehend the 
facts before us, to acquire an amount of knowledge far transcending 
that which a mere worker like myself can ever hope to attain. 



ON THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS. 



With reference to the article which appeared in the January number 
of the Anthropological Review, on the "Skulls of the Caroline Island- 
ers", I beg permission to offer a few remarks (the result of my per- 
sonal observations in the Pacific), which may perhaps tend to support 
the views of the writer. 

The allegation to which reference is made, that the hair of certain 
islanders in the Pacific, variously described as Oriental Negroes, Ne- 
grillos, Negritos, and Papuans, grows, not equally spread over the 
scalp, but in tufts with bare spots between, is one which I very much 
question. So far as I have been able to learn, the hair grows spread 
equally over the scalp; and .1 think it will be found that the 
" spiral tufts" are directly the resirit of an artificial process, as de- 
scribed by your writer at p. 59 of the Review. It has been explicitly 
stated to me by natives of the Loyalty and New Hebrides groups, that 
their hair grew equally all over the scalp, and that the tufts were the 
result of training, as I stated in the Athenceum of December 23, 1865. 
" A party of ten natives from various islands in the group just named, 
were left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, and employed by Dr. Brower, 
the U.S. consul, on his sugar plantation at Wakaia. Every hour that 
these men were not at work, they spent in plaiting, twisting, and 
training their hair into ' separate spiral tufts'; and they stated that 
such was the custom of their country, and that their hair did not grow 
in 'separate spiral tufts'." Another party of thirteen natives from 
the same groups, also left in Fiji by a sandalwood trader, did not train 
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their hair with " separate spiral tufts", but " teazed out their crisp 
locks into an immense bush", after the mop fashion — the prevailing- 
style of the Fijians. In this they did not imitate the Fijians, but 
followed what they alleged was also a custom of their own islands. 

It thus appears that on the same islands both customs or fashions 
are simultaneously existent. In the words of your writer, the hair 
"is generally exceedingly fine and slender, and of that structure 
which Mr. P. A. Browne denominated eccentrically elliptical." The 
consequence of this form of its section is, that it naturally twists into 
corkscrew locks. These the natives avail themselves of, and produce 
the "sepai'ate spiral tufts", or the immense mop-headed bush, as 
their fancy or vanity may prompt. " Those having any kind of crisp 
or woolly hair, which grows sufficiently freely, might adopt either cus- 
tom, irrespective of its springing in tufts" (p. 59). I have known 
Fijians, whose hair is " crisp or woolly", produce these " separate 
spiral tufts", after having grown tired of their own common mop- 
headed fashion, and then revert to the mop-headed style after having 
in turn become tired of the " tufts". 

At p. 59, it is remarked, " no straight-haired people would follow 
either of these fashions." I have known pure Samoans and Tongans 
(fair-skinned Polynesians) — whose hair is not in the least " crisp or 
woolly", but, on the contrary, quite straight and smooth, or at most 
wavy — produce sometimes the separate spiral tufts, sometimes the 
mop-fashion. In all the instances which thus came under my per- 
sonal notice, the spiral tufts, I must confess, presented the appearance 
of a natural growth, and there was also the appearance of the bare 
spots between the tufts. A young Samoan, who was several years in 
my service, has cultivated both styles in the course of three months, 
the common flowing style of the Samoans being adopted in the inter- 
val. His name at the period to which I refer was Tui. Lately he 
has become head of his family, and as such (tulafale) has assumed the 
official or hereditary family name — Tamaalii, and belongs to the town 
of Fasitootai, on the island of Upolu. Naturally, his hair is neither 
crisp nor woolly ; it is not even wavy, as is that of many Samoans ; it 
is perfectly straight, though not so coarse as that of the generality of 
his countrymen. To produce the spiral tufts, a few hairs were closely 
and carefully twisted round a piece of the fine rib of the cocoanut-leaf, 
and the end tied with a strip of soft native cloth (Brussonetia). When 
the whole head was done, it was left in this state some ten days, the 
peculiar construction of the native pillow not interfering with the 
arrangement of the locks at night. The cocoanut ribs being removed, 
the hair was bathed with a mixture of scented cocoanut oil and bread- 
fruit gum (in Samoan, pulti), and after a careful and tedious manipu- 
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lation and arrangement of each separate pendant, there were these 
wonderful " separate spiral tufts" and the intervening bare spots, as 
natural to all appearance as a production of nature herself. I have 
personally known other individual instances in Samoa, with precisely 
the same conditions as the foregoing. The mop-headed fashion of the 
Fijians is not unfrequently cultivated by the fashionable and fast 
young men of Tonga, as well as by young Samoans, and is greatly 
admired in both groups as the Fijian mode. Yet, cultivated as it is 
occasionally only by the exquisites, it cannot be said to be a prevailing- 
custom thus to teaze out the hair in Tonga and Samoa in the mop- 
headed style. Nor is the style or mode of the " separate spiral tufts" 
precisely the same in all the islands. At Tana, Nina, Futuna, and 
Aneiteum, the tufts terminate in curls or ringlets, which are absent in 
some other islands. Without the remotest possibility of question, the 
crisp frizzly hah - of the dai'k-skinned Fijians does not grow in separate 
spiral tufts ; and if, as alleged, they are Oriental Negroes or Papuans, 
the allegation that the hair of this race grows in tufts, does not hold 
good when tested by fact. Neither will Mr. Earl's remark, as quoted 
at p. 60, bear the test of fact ; since not only Fijians who are the off- 
spring of parents, one of whom is a dark-skinned Papuan or Oriental 
Negro, and the other a fair skinned Polynesian, but also pure Tongan 
and S'amoan Polynesians, produce the " separate spiral tufts" with the 
apparently bare spots between, when they choose to apply the artificial 
process. I have, however, observed that the more crisp and woolly, 
or rather frizzly, the hair, the longer it will remain in " separate 
spiral tufts" without the repetition of the process which produces them. 

Admiral Erskine, at p. 339 of his Journal, says that at Uea (Loyalty 
group) he observed " about an equal number of crisp and flowing 
haired heads, and was told on inquiry that the latter could not be 
artificially frizzled." The author of this information is not given. 
Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in repeating that my personal ob- 
servation tells me that the flowing hair of the Pacific islanders can be, 
and is, artificially frizzled, and also trained into "separate spiral 
tufts". I must add, however, that I do not at this moment remember 
having met with instances of this artificial process to the eastward of 
the Tongan and Samoan Polynesians. 

With reference to the colour of the hair, I do not know how far 
scientific observations on specimens forwarded to Europe from the 
Pacific may be affected by the custom, more or less prevalent in all 
the islands, of dyeing the hair. On some islands various kinds of clay 
are used ; on others, various juices extracted from the barks or roots 
of trees ; and on others, again (more commonly among the fair-skinned 
than among the dark-skinned islanders), the colour of the hair is rcgu- 
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lated by the application of coral lime. A man to-day has what in 
common parlance is called black hair ; to-moiTow he is seen with his 
head plastered all over with lime — snow-white ; and so for five or six 
days successively, fresh lime is applied every morning. At the end 
of a week, after a thorough washing in the sea or the river, and a 
copious libation of cocoanut oil, the black hair has become auburn. 
In fact the natives, speaking generally (though the fair Polynesians 
somewhat excel their darker neighbours of the west), can produce 
any shade of colour, from black to light brown or auburn, just as they 
please ; and these shades remain as long as the dyed hair lasts. But 
the new hair, as it grows after the dyeing process has been discon- 
tinued, is dark ; and hence a man may often be seen with six inches 
of brown hair and six inches of dark hair in the same length at the 
same time on his head. Does the influence of the lime penetrate the 
skin, and more or less affect the growth, texture, and colour of the 
subsequent hair ?* 

Your writer remarks, that the " hypsi-stenocefihalic crania are 
sometimes seen in an extreme form in the skulls of the Loyalty 
islanders" (p. 55) ; and that " it must remain for future investigators 
to determine the degree to which this peculiar type prevails in these 
groups. As far as can at present be ascertained it is general, yet 
marked with different shades of intensity in different cases, etc. (p. 56). 
Throughout the Loyalty, New Hebrides, Salomon, and other groups 
and islands, there has been more or less fusion of the dark- and fair- 
skinned peoples, the Oriental Negroes or Papuans, and the Polyne- 
sians. This intermixture is authenticated by positive genealogical 
traces of ancestry to Tonga and Samoa, by the commixture of cus- 
toms, by philological affinities even to the prevalence of identical 
words, by the variety of the shades of colour of the skin, by the de- 
grees of crisp and flowing hair, and by tradition. Now, does this 
intermixture affect the development and prevalence of the peculiar 

* It may not be uninteresting to mention that, on those islands where 
lime is most commonly used to dye the hair, there are more natives with 
defective eyes than on any others. And I may add, though it is somewhat 
irrelevant, that pulmonary affections are, in proportion to the population, 
more prevalent in the mountainous islands, where the land-breeze and the 
dew of the night sweep from the interior to the coasts, than on the lagoon 
or aboil islands, where there is no land-breeze nor dew, or but very little. 
The land-breeze and the dew have the same name, san, haa, or hupe, in 
Polynesian dialects ; caucau (taauthau) in Fijian. It is also remarkable, that 
those islands where vaccination had been introduced, were passed by small- 
pox, when it travelled from the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti to the westward ; 
and that the attacks of severe influenza, which have occasionally passed 
through the Pacific, can be traced in successive stages from east to west. 
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type of crania your writer describes 1 and does it account for the 
" different shades of intensity in different cases"? And, if the type is 
not " universal" in these groups, is it limited to particular islands or 
tribes, where there has been no intermixture ? It is remarkable that 
the skull which is said to present the most savage type, is that of a 
young man belonging to Vate, or Sandwich Island, where there has 
been a large intermixture of the fair- and dark-skinned islanders. 

On this question of crania, it would be well to bear in mind the 
practice, so prevalent throughout the Pacific, of squeezing the heads 
of infants into the locally admired shape, which shape varies more or 
less in eveiy island, or, at any rate, varies in every group. Before a 
child is a month old, its head is made to assume a totally different 
shape from that which nature designed, whatever that might be. In 
some cases, the tender skull is squeezed on the sides, over the ears, to 
make the head elevated in the centre. In some islands, it is pressed 
on the top and on the forehead, to make the head project behind. In 
other islands, the forehead and the back of the head are pressed. I 
think it will be found that, among the fair-skinned islanders, the pre- 
vailing custom is to squeeze the top and the back of the head and the 
forehead, to make the head (as they allege) round and low ; and that, 
among the dark-skinned islanders, the prevailing custom is to squeeze 
the sides over the ears, and the upper part of the forehead and the 
lower part of the back of the skull, to produce (as they allege) a long, 
high head, which they fancy best displays the aitificial spiral tufts, 
and the immense mop-headed bushes of hair. Does this squeezing 
process affect the form of the brain as well as the form of the cranium 1 
The Tongans, Samoans, Tahitians, and Sandwich Islanders, for the 
most part squeeze the heads of infants in the former manner, while 
the Fijians adopt generally the latter. And yet the Fijians, said to 
be Oriental Negroes or Papuans, are not in mental or physical capacity 
inferior to their fairer-skinned neighbours, the Polynesians. When 
remonstrating with the mothers and grandmothers, whose duty it is 
duly to press the heads of the new-born babies into the admired shape, 
they have generally replied with indignation, " would you have the 
child grow up ugly and foolish?" It is ceitainly the general opinion 
of the islanders, that the particular way in which they each squeeze 
the heads of their infants, adds to the mental capacity, as well as im- 
proves the physical aspect. The pressure is performed by hand, 
every day, for three or four weeks — in fact, until the desired form is 
attained. 

Throughout the Pacific, instances are occasionally found, where the 
hair has been " eradicated from the labia" by means of a small clam- 
shell, the same as used to eradicate the beard ; and I have heard of 
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rare instances, where sometimes the labia, sometimes the parts imme- 
diately contiguous, were tattooed. This, I think, is more frequent 
among the fair-skinned islanders, though it is by no means a common 
practice in any of the groups of Eastern or Western Polynesia. And 
I could never discover any cause or motive for either practice, other 
than the mere fancy or vanity of the individual. It is, however, 
common to find women, especially ladies of rank, slightly tattooed 
high up on the inner parts of the thighs. 

All the dark-skinned islanders bore their ears, and the lobes are as 
frequently inordinately stretched as left in the natural size. As we 
go eastward, the size of the hole and of the lobes becomes smaller, 
until the fair-skinned islanders simply make a hole large enough to 
cany a little flower or two, generally the sweet-scented Gardenia. In 
Fiji, Dr. Seemann and I found the chief Kuruduadua (Kurunduandua) 
of Navua, on the south coast of Viti Levu, with a huge cotton reel, 
inlaid with white, blue, and red beads, hanging from his left ear, 
where it had been for many years, at once the pride of the chief, the 
admiration of his wives, and the wonder of his tribe. 

From such information as I was able to collect (without myself 
visiting the precise locality), there seems no doubt, as your writer 
suggests, that the various grouplets classed under the general name 
of Caroline Islands, are peopled by dark- and fair-skinned, crisp- and 
flowing-haired natives — a fusion of the Oriental Negro or Papuan and 
the Polynesians. The latter, drifting in their frail canoes, amalga- 
mated more or less with the former on the islands they reached, just 
as in the more southern groups of New Hebrides, Loyalty, Salomon, 
and other islands. The result is, the variety of hair, of shades of skin, 
and of language, now found to exist. 

William T. Pritchard. 



